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The Significance of a County Contact 
Field Service Program 


PRESIDENT R. W. FAIRCHILD 


In 1931, when the writer had the 
privilege of visiting seventy state teach- 
ers colleges in thirty-three states, pro- 
grams of public relations were exceed- 
ingly rare. In only one instance was 
there any apparent form of regular 
contact being made with the territory 
served by a teachers college. One 
might well characterize the attitude of 
these colleges as that of self-satisfac- 
tion, even to the extent of smugness in 
some instances. In many of these col- 
leges this self-satisfaction carried with 
it the hope that their program of teach- 
er-education would meet the approval 
of those responsible for employing 
their graduates, but if it did not, noth- 
ing could be done to better conditions. 

To a former superintendent of 
schools who had employed graduates 
of teachers colleges, it was clear that 
employers of the product of these 
teacher-training colleges would have to 
continue to provide adaptable and us- 
able pre-service education that the col- 
leges should have provided. It was 
obvious that an in-service program of 
educational growth could be much 
more effective if teacher-educating in- 
stitutions would make an effort to be- 
come acquainted with the territory they 
served. This impression was further 
accentuated when a conference of 
school administrators was called at Il- 
linois State Normal University in De- 
cember, 1933. Here the frank reac- 


tions of employers of teachers were ob- 
tained in answer to the query as to 
what were the weaknesses of teacher 
education in general and the shortcom- 
ings at Illinois State Normal University 
in particular. The chief comment was 
the same that had come from 350 ad- 
ministrators employing the graduates 
of the seventy teachers colleges visited, 
—colleges do not have an adequate 
knowledge of the types of schools for 
which they are educating their students. 
There was evidence of a rather wide 
gap between the public schools and the 
teachers colleges because of an appar- 
ent unwillingness of these teacher-edu- 
cating institutions to take any steps to 
get definite information concerning 
even those schools using graduates of 
any particular teachers college. 

No further evidence was needed for 
Illinois State Normal University to in- 
itiate a program of visitation to certain 
areas in Central Illinois where its grad- 
uates are placed year after year. Mem- 
bers of the faculty who had been suc- 
cessful administrators or teachers in 
public schools and who were tactful in 
their dealings with people were cho- 
sen to represent the school in this im- 
portant pioneering effort. This activi- 
ty was considered of such value that it 
was deemed justifiable to permit the 
campus assignments of such chosen 
staff members to be taken over on as 
many as four or five days a year by 
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their colleagues while this program of 
visitation was being carried out. 

Traveling expenses under state reg- 
ulations were provided these county 
contact representatives. Their first con- 
tact was generally with the county sup- 
erintendent of schools in order to ex- 
plain this seemingly unusual desire to 
obtain information as to the nature and 
operation of the schools in the county 
and to provide information concerning 
Illinois State Normal University. Get- 
ting the interest and understanding of 
the county superintendent opened many 
channels for visitation. All of these 
University representatives were wel- 
comed and made to feel at home. They 
were provided with county maps show- 
ing the location of schools and were 
given all available materials about the 
teachers, schools, and working condi- 
tions in the county, including lists of 
the graduates of Illinois State Normal 
University working in the counties vis- 
ited. In many instances, the county 
superintendent accompanied the visitor 
from the campus to rural and town 
schools. Satisfactory relationships were 
just as readily established with city sup- 
erintendents of schools, high school 
principals, and supervisors, once they 
had recovered from the shock of any- 
one’s coming from a college campus to 
get information. 

Since a program involving contacts 
that would produce improved under- 
standing and close working relation- 
ships was destined to succeed from the 
first, there was no disappointment in 
this new effort. At the beginning of 
the program, twenty-five representatives 
visiting that many counties in central 


Illinois, brought back to the campus 
very complete pictures of certain areas. 
They were informed, for example, 
about the population in their territory 
as to race, occupations, and attitudes 
toward schools and other community 
assets. They knew where the conserva- 
tive ‘schools were located and where 
more progressive programs were in op- 
eration. Such information was certain 
to be of value to the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments as a guide in the placement 
of graduates as well as to a campus 
orientation program concerned with 
high school graduates entering the Uni- 
versity from each territory. 


As these county contact representa- 
tives brought their county to the cam- 
pus and took Illinois State Normal 
University to their territory, improved 
working relationships developed. The 
administration and faculty of the Uni- 
versity found certain information to be 
common to all counties and could 
therefore feel justified in altering pro- 
cedures to meet apparent needs. School 
administrators and others, realizing 
that their reactions were being given 
serious consideration, came to feel that 
they were, in a way, a part of the staff 
of the University and jointly responsi- 
ble for the development of successful 
teachers. 


In this publication, the manner. in 
which the county contact program at 
Illinois State Normal University func- 
tions is portrayed by some of the Uni- 
versity staff members. The entire pro- 
gram is a practical and workable effort 
to help both the University and the 
schools in its territory. 
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Overview of the Program 


Curis A. DE YoUNG* 


In 1934 Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity launched a program of county 
contact field service. The nature of 
the county contact service is discussed 
here under the following captions: 
Purpose, Personnel; Procedures, and 
Progress. 

Purposes Outlined 

1. To promote a continuous public 
relations program with school men and 
women in the twenty-seven Central 
Illinois counties allotted to Normal 
University. 

2. To have upon the faculty one 
member who is responsible for a par- 
ticular county and knows that county 
thoroughly. 

3. To assist the director of the Place- 
ment Bureau in locating vacancies and 
supplying other information. 

4. To visit periodically the office of 
the county superintendent of schools 
and, if possible, to visit some schools 
with the superintendent. 

5. To follow up Normal University 
graduates, particularly persons teaching 
for the first year. 

6. To establish contacts with alumni 
living or working in the county. 

7. To encourage the establishment 
of and growth in alumni chapters of 
Normal University. 

8. To help promote extension work 
for teachers in service. 

9. To visit schools and classrooms 
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so that instruction in Normal Univer- 
sity may be kept on a practical basis 
and teachers prepared in terms of the 
needs of the field. 

10. To encourage high school seniors 
of exceptional ability to attend Normal 
University. 

11. To render such educational serv- 
ice as may be needed and desired in 
the county. 

12. To find how to develop better 
teachers. 

The general purpose of this work 
is to bring each county to the campus 
of Normal University and to take 
Normal University into each county. 

Personnel Involved 

The organization of county contact 
work is under the general direction of 
the chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee. Twenty-six faculty mem- 
bers have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent to take over the responsibility of 
making contacts in the counties. In a 
few cases, one person has been assigned 
two counties because of the smallness 
of the enrollment from the counties, 
the size of the counties, or the district 
to be travelled. 

The county representatives, assisted 
by other faculty members, also serve as 
counselors in the present program of 
providing guidance for freshmen en- 
rolled from each of the counties. 

Procedures Employed 

Within the compass of an abbrevi- 

ated article it is impossible to enumer- 
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ate all the procedures and activities of 
the county contact representatives. A 
few such activities and procedures are 
listed. 

1. Getting in touch with, first of all, 
the county superintendent of schools. 

2. Obtaining or making a map of 
the county to show the location and 
number of various school districts. 

3. Seeking information about the 
county and school districts—studying 
the social, political, economic, and edu- 
cational status of the county; securing 
a list of teachers in the county who 
have had work at the University; fol- 
lowing up recent graduates. 

4. Working with Mrs. Gertrude 
Hall in reaching the officers of the 
alumni organization, if there is a chap- 
ter in the county, and attending the 
meetings of the alumni groups. 

5. Developing a file of pertinent 
data. 

6. Visiting the schools in the county. 

7. Getting in touch with the city 
superintendents in the county. 

8. Visiting the homes of some of the 
Normal University students, if occa- 
sions present themselves. 

9. Collecting materials useful for 
classroom work and for training 
teachers. 

10. Occasionally giving short educa- 
tional talks before high school assem- 
blies, parent teachers associations, and 
other groups. 


11. Helping to develop interest in 
extension courses. 

12. Counseling students from the 
county. 

Progress Effected 

In the ten years of county contact 
work, an effective beginning has been 
made. It is upon this preliminary work 
that long-term plans are being evolved. 
The annual reports prepared by each 
member of the county contact group 
contain many interesting evidences of 
progress. A few errors in diplomacy 
have been made, but in the main the 
county contact people, both men and 
women, have won the confidence and 
good will of the people in the area. 


The annual Round-Up has been co- 
ordinated with the county contact work. 
A guidance program provides for a 
faculty counselor for each student in 
the University on the county and out- 
of-state assignment. Through the radio 
committee county programs have been 
broadcast. The county contact people 
are cooperating with the Alumni Di- 
rector in building up alumni spirit and 
Organization. The extension service 
has been increased and expanded 
through the cooperation of the county 
contact persons. 

Primarily, progress has been effected 
in laying the groundwork for building 
a lasting vital program of continuous 
public relations. 
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County Contact Counseling 


ANNA L. KEAToN* 


In a school which believes in a 
functional relationship between the 
work it does on the campus and the 
needs of the communities it serves, it 
would be strange if the same idea had 
not influenced the development of fac- 
ulty-student counseling. So it is that 
county contact workers, who as such 
are public relations agents, have be- 
come the nucleus of the freshman 
counseling system. 

The faculty member who has served 
a county area year after year as a con- 
tact agent comes to know it well. Often 
he has been chosen for the area because 
he himself grew up or taught there. 
Ideally, the county contact agent, hav- 
ing visited the high schools and kept 
in touch with teachers and administra- 
tors to see how the University can best 
serve their communities, has also had 
personal interviews and correspond- 
ence with interested high school seniors 
about college prospects, costs, curricu- 
la, and similar questions. Hence he 
should be looking forward to the ar- 
tival of the freshmen from his county 
at the opening of each school year. 

Recognizing this ready made meeting 
ground, the counseling system assigns 
as counselor to the freshmen from each 
county the county contact worker, about 
whom they know and who knows their 
home. If there are too many freshmen 
for one counselor, an assistant counselor 
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is assigned, who also has an interest in 
the area or who is encouraged to be- 
come acquainted with it as a back- 
ground for counseling its freshmen. 

That this policy is of major signifi- 
cance in freshman counseling is ob- 
vious, since the thirty counties original- 
ly comprising the county contact areas 
(those counties agreed upon at one 
time by the five state teachers colleges 
as Illinois State Normal University ter- 
ritory) have consistently sent to 
Normal the great bulk of the freshman 
classes. In September 1943, approx- 
imately 65 per cent of the freshmen 
were from county contact areas; in 
1944, 71 per cent, of whom more than 
a third were from McLean County 
alone. 


The remainder of the counseling sys- 
tem has been built on the same pattern 
of county background. Insofar as pos- 
sible, faculty assignment to a specified 
area has been made according to exis- 
tent or potential interest in that area, 
and has been kept unchanged from year 
to year, to make it easier for them to 
know the background of freshmen as 
they come to the campus. 

Areas farthest from Normal, or in 
the immediate vicinity of another 
teachers college, have naturally sent 
fewer students, and counselors have 
been responsible for several counties. 
Even in these areas it is hoped that the 
visits and personal conferences of the 
county contact work can be developed, 
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now that four of the five state teachers 
colleges have asked for status as state 
colleges, and Normal remains the only 
purely professional ‘institution of the 
five. In such an event, counseling on 
the campus is expected to reflect the in- 
creased understanding which results 
from personal relationships between 
high schools at home and counselors in 
college. 


As might be expected, one of the 
popular discussions among faculty 
counselors has been on the merits of 
the county basis for assigning fresh- 
men to counselors. It is an artificial 
assignment, unavoidably. Any system 
must be artificial if counseling is to be- 
gin functioning from the moment the 
freshman sets foot on campus. Those 
contacts in classes and elsewhere which 
produce natural sources of counseling 
later, have not yet begun. Assignment 
entirely by department, which has been 
suggested, would not be much less arti- 
ficial in these earliest days. Depart- 
ments have done and will continue to 
do a good job of advising their majors. 
A frequent problem of the entering 
freshman, however, is whether he does 
or does not wish to remain in his cur- 
ticulum. A departmental counselor is 
likely to be hampered both by his own 
and his counselee’s awareness of his 
departmental loyalties. Moreover, as- 
signment by subject matter interest 
might tempt both to limit their rela- 
tions to curricular or scholastic matters. 
Assignment of a counselor because he 
knows the freshman’s home community 
leaves the relationship free of curricu- 
lar limitations, and at the same time 


interferes in no way with those natural 
contacts in class and out, in department 
and out, which are sure to develop. 
In a time of transition from old to new, 
there is a special advantage in finding 
someone who knows and appreciates 
the past and yet can advise one about 
the present. As the new environment 
becomes familiar, the student very 
probably will turn from the counselor 
of his orientation period to those fac- 
ulty members who because of varied 
associations, departmental and other- 
wise, have come to represent his new 
life. 


As such new advisers begin to re- 
place him, the formally assigned fac- 
ulty counselor gives up his counseling 
function, unless his own contacts with 
his counselees have developed in new 
relationships. As a county contact 
worker, however, he retains friendly 
association with his former county 
counselees, asking them to help him to 
be of service to their home commu- 
nities. With their assistance, in all nat- 
uralness, he can build helpful relations 
with future freshmen from the area. 
And once more the freshmen come to 
college assured that they know at least 
one friend who will help them over 
the first rough spots in college. 


The interlocking interests of serving 
the field and helping the student to 
find himself in college enrich each 
other when the county contact agent 
and the freshman counselor are recog- 
nized as related in many of their func- 
tions. As might be expected, faculty 
members as well as students have re- 
quired time and discussion and experi- 
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ment to develop a conception of what 
counseling involves, to escape the un- 
easy feeling on the one hand that only 
“experts” ought to attempt counseling, 
and on the other that only those with 
great and mysterious “problems” ought 
to call on their counselors. Knowing 
that a counselor is assigned because he 


is the one who knows the home from 
which the freshman comes, gives an 
emphasis to friendly, understanding 
acquaintance, which the counseling 
system hopes may be the clue to a 
healthy philosophy of faculty-student 
cooperation in freshman orientation to 
campus life. 
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Faculty Reports 


In order that a better view of the 
type of work covered by contact repre- 
sentatives may be given, excerpts from 
the reports of these representatives will 
be of interest. Most reports carry nu- 
merous suggestions from administra- 
tors and teachers in the field to the 
faculty of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. The following comments indicate 
a variety of suggestions: 

“The Principal of a High School lo- 
cated not far distant from the Universi- 
ty is very emphatic in one suggestion to 
Illinois State Normal University in re- 
gard to the training of teachers. I am 
making note of his suggestion because 
it applies to other small high schools 
equally well. This Principal finds it 
almost impossible to secure teachers 
who have had enough spread in their 
training to enable them to teach in 
more than two fields. He says that his 
situation is the same as that of most 
other small high schools in which some 
teachers must teach at least three differ- 
ent subjects. With the growing require- 
ments that teachers have a certain 
amount of training before they are per- 
mitted to teach a subject, he finds it al- 
most impossible to employ teachers pre- 
pared in enough fields to meet his re- 
quirements. This situation indicates 
that students should have preparation 
in a third field, if possible. There has 
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been a tendency to drop the third field 
at Illinois State Normal University. I 
have questioned this trend, and this 
Principal’s statement, along with simi- 
lar statements from other principals of 
high schools, leads me to believe that 
we are making a very serious mistake in 
not encouraging students to have a 
third field wherever it is at all possible.’ 

“In talking to schoolmen, I find 
them very cooperative. Some of them 
think our graduates are too confident 
and do not take suggestions, but on the 
whole the administrators are well 

+ pleased with our product. Some school- 
men have indicated that they would be 
pleased to talk to education classes or 
small groups of seniors about to go out 
to teach.” 

“A Superintendent’ in a northern 
county, thinks the workshop idea as set 
up is excellent and very practical but 
thinks it does not meet the immediate 
needs of his County at this particular 
time. Since married women and other 
holders of temporary certificates are 
needed badly as teachers, he doubts that 
they could be induced to take a three 
weeks’ course, especially if it would be 
necessary to go outside of the County as 
our plans probably would require. He 
feels that a two weeks’ course in a cen- 
trally located city might draw thirty 
or more students.” 

“An increasingly large number are 
calling for teachers who have had ex- 
perience in handling extra-curricular ac- 
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tivities while in training. This require- 
ment would suggest that our seniors, 
more especially those who are going out 
into high schools, be given a much 
greater opportunity than they have had 
to participate in such activities as plan- 
ning home room programs, attending 
and helping plan for P. T. A. meetings, 
and assisting sponsors of organiza- 
tions. 

“Several of us have observed that 
many of our students, in spite of train- 
ing here, drop back into the old meth- 
ods by which they were taught in the 
gtades. Probably we should, through 
classes in Education, give more instruc- 
tion as to how they are to adapt their 
teaching to local requirements.” 


That the vital problem of obtaining 
well qualified teachers is foremost in 
the minds of educators is shown by the 
following paragraphs: 


“As a result of my county visitation 
two outstanding needs were emphatical- 
ly impressed on me: first, the desperate 
need for teachers; and second, the lack 
of interest in teaching among the high 
school senior classes. Principals certain- 
ly are having plenty of problems in 
keeping their shools staffed with well 
qualified teachers. They too are very 
much concerned about the lack of in- 
terest among their seniors.” 


“How could the better high school 
students be guided into teaching? 
What is there about teaching or teach- 
ers that makes the profession go beg- 
ging? The Principal of one High 
School is conducting a little study of 
this problem with her classes. She 
would /ike to believe that it is the lack 


of money necessary for an education, 
the length of time it takes for prepara- 
tion, the low income of the average 
teacher, or just lack of attention given 
to teaching, but she is afraid that teach- 
ers themselves are to blame in some 
measure at least in that they do not 
make their contact with the pupils a vi- 
tal and an enjoyable experience, one 
that really counts for something. In 
other words, teachers do not sell them- 
selves or their profession. She is not 
convinced that the activities program 
as it stands in most schools affords 
the vital or meaningful experiences 
necessary.” 


“The principals are so concerned 
about filling vacancies that they will 
hardly talk about anything else. In a 
way this emergency has done some good 
because the students themselves can see 
the desperate shortage of teachers that 
is developing in many fields.” 


Rural schools are visited as well as 
city schools. Some reports deal with the 
problems of these schools, as are shown 
by the two following paragraphs: 


‘Teachers are restricted considerably 
by the required textbooks in each field 
and by the fact that quarterly examina- 
tions issued from the county superin- 
tendent’s office cover designated pages 
in each of the required textbooks. 
Memorization of the material on these 
pages consequently is the goal of pupils 
and teacher. In spite of the formality 
of the instruction, children in many of 
the schols visited were finding opportu- 
nities for self-expression, as children 
do. There is an excellent working re- 
lationship between the county superin- 
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tendent and teachers, and this spirit 
extends to the children. Many of the 
rural schools have fewer than a dozen 
children, a fact which makes for inti- 
macy between teacher and pupil. On 
the other hand, there are some badly 
overcrowded rooms im the two-room 
and grade schools. Consolidation could 
work to the advantage of the children 
in this county. It is honey-combed 
with paved roads.” 


“As one thinks back over a day spent 
out in the field, one can see the effects 
of the war and the difficulties under 
which the schools are carrying on. 
Moreover, one is impressed with the 
effectiveness of the work being done 
and the stability of a system of educa- 
tion which can carry on and do as 
effective work as is being done under 
severe handicaps. The rural schools 
now have teachers, although some of 
them did not have teachers on Sep- 
tember 1. It probably is fortunate that 
teachers have not been available for 
some of the schools with low enroll- 
ment. The chances are that many of 
the rural schools now closed will never 
open again. The war is thus helping 
to push a program along in which IIli- 
nois has been noticeably and nationally 
backward. Perhaps there may be some 
good by-products from the war.” 


The war and post war, with their 
direct implications for high school 
courses, are problems facing many 
school systems, as can be seen by this 
excerpt: 

“Most principals seemed to be pri- 
marily concerned with what the high 
schools can do in the present war and 


postwar effort. A number indicated that 
they were facing probable adjustments 
in their curricula. These adjustments 
would be pointed particularly toward 
the introduction of subjects which 
would make a specific contribution to 
the war effort. They seemed to be par- 
ticularly eager to have suggestions. In 
most of the schools a large part of the 
visit was devoted to discussing the 
problems.” 


A rather common problem facing the 
high school principal is the interpreta- 
tion of the Teachers College scholar- 
ship law. The following will indicate 
the problem as it exists: 


“A discussion was then held on state 
scholarships and ways in which they are 
awarded. High schools that have an en- 
rollment of fewer than 500 receive one 
scholarship; those of 500 to 1000, re- 
ceive two; and those over 1000, receive 
three. Each year prior to July 1, the 
principal makes out a list of students in 
the first quarter of the graduating class. 
This list is given to the county superin- 
tendent, who gives the scholarships to 
those ranking the highest; if these stu- 
dents do not take the scholarships, they 
are handed down through all the 
eligibles.” 


That educators in the field are inter- 


ested in the county contact plan is 
shown by the following sections: 


“On the whole, the principals are 
very much in sympathy with the contact 
work we are doing, and speak very 
highly of our graduates and our school. 
Only in one instance did I meet a prin- 
cipal who was in any way opposed to 
the administrative policy. After talking 
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with him, I am quite certain that he has 
no real grievance himself but is taking 
up the cudgel for a disappointed friend 
of his.” 


“The purpose of county contact work 
was discussed from the standpoint of 
the objective we hope to gain. I ex- 
plained that it included, three phases: 
(1) to understand better what they as 
superintendents wanted from our teach- 
ers, (2) to counsel the students now in 
school, and (3) to encourage high 
school seniors interested in teaching, 
especially the best students, to attend 
Ilinois State Normal University. The 
superintendent expressed himself as 
very favorable to our plan and stated 
that he had urged such a program while 
Dr. Brown was President but that it 
had been slow in getting started. How- 
ever it is very effective now. He urged 
that this type of work be continued.” 


“The principals and superintendents 
seem favorably impressed with our 
efforts to keep in contact with the 
county and our graduates in the 
county.”* 

“I feel more than ever that the con- 
tact work in Ford County has been 
successful in acquainting us with the 
needs of the schools and of keeping 
before the school officials our. institu- 
tion and the type of service it has to 
offer in teacher training. There has 
been a spirit of growing friendliness 
and good will among the school offic- 
ials through the years that I have been 
making these trips. They now under- 
stand what we are trying to do, and in 
general, give hearty endorsement of 
the work. Our graduates also apprec- 


iate our interest in them and their 
success.” 

Many other interesting items are in- 
cluded in the reports, as are shown in 
the following one-sentence statements: 

“He is greatly concerned about how 
he is going to be able to convince his 
teachers that they should go back to 
school for additional work.” 

“One of his graduates is entering 
our V-12 unit this November, and I 
was asked to keep an eye on him, and 
give him a lift if it is needed.” 

“You sense an atmosphere of happi- 
ness, pride, industry, and cooperation 
the minute you set foot on the 
grounds.” 

“A considerable number of boys and 
girls, both from the grade and high 
school, drive into town for a hot 
lunch. This plan is a fine thing for 
these children.” 

“Though he does not definitely 
know that any students will come to 
Illinois State Normal University, he 
expressed appreciation for the excel- 
lent reception his group received on 
College Day.” 

‘Among the various topics discussed 
were his ideas of a good teacher and 
his efforts to stimulate mental growth 
among the teachers. He states that 
our teachefs are very satisfactory but 
that he has only one objection, that he 
has too many of them.” 

“They were trying to guide a selected 
group with high I. Q. in critical 

thinking.” 

“During the last four years, there 
has been a very marked improvement 
in buildings and equipment.” 
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Many times, among the various re- 
ports, paragraphs include a thought 
that is well illustrated by these last 
two excerpts: 


“I found school executives all very 
accomodating and very cordial, even 
more so than on previous occasional 
visits. Everywhere I went I met with 
expressions of interest in and a high 
regard for Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, its administration, and _ its 
faculty.” 


“As I think back over my visits to 


Normal graduates this year and in 
previous years, I am impressed with 
the very high quality of work they are 
doing as teachers. In general, this insti- 
tution should be proud of its work. 
Even the first-year teachers go about 
their work with the air of experienced 
teachers. They handle the children 
well; their methods are up-to-date; the 
general atmosphere of the room is 
good; and they use effectively such 
equipment as is available. I have now 
visited all of the first-year teachers in 
Ford County.” 
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Reactions from the Field 


FLoyp T. GoopiER* 


That the county contact program is 
at least partly attaining its objectives 
is evidenced from comments of school 
administrators in the areas visited. Su- 
perintendents and principals are appre- 
ciative of services rendered by represen- 
tatives of the University and frequently 
express regret that these representatives 
do not make longer and more frequent 
visits. One superintendent writes a 
county contact person, ‘It is indeed a 
pleasure to have you make the rounds 
of our schools.” Another says, ‘Visits 
are not consistent enough to be as ef- 
fective as possible. At times they have 
been spasmodic and at long intervals 
of time.” 


In general, the reactions of those 
visited may be classified under the fol- 
lowing five headings: 

(1) The county contact program is 
a benefit to high school students. Boys 
and girls in secondary schools, espe- 
cially in the senior classes, welcome the 
opportunity to meet representatives of 


higher education. Through the visits, ° 


some of these young people are un- 
doubtedly given an added stimulus to 
secure more schooling than can be se- 
cured in their local communities. Those 
who later attend Normal feel less 
strange upon the campus because they 
have already made the acquaintance of 
at least one member of the faculty. As 


*Director of Integration 


one principal puts the matter, ‘We like 
your contact with our seniors. These 
conferences with those interested in 
higher education not only gives the 
seniors a direct contact with a higher 
institution, but also gives them some 
information which we are not able to 
furnish them.” 


'(2) The program is of distinct val- 
ue to teachers in service, especially gra- 
duates of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. A quotation from one letter will 
make this point clear. ‘Since the teach- 
ers (your graduates) are aware of 
your visits, it acts as an incentive for 
them to give of their best.” At the time 
of the visits, these graduates have a 
chance to talk over their teaching ptob- 
lems with former instructors whom 
they know and in whom they have con- 
fidence. The visitor has an unusual op- 
portunity to give advice and sugges- 
tions, speaking as a friend to a teacher 
whose background he knows. One 
superintendent puts the matter thus, 
“I am sure your visits gave you the 
opportunity to talk matters over with 
your graduates and help them to make 
adjustments in what might have been 
difficult situations.” Through the vis- 
its teachers in service are enabled also 
to secure first-hand information regard- 
ing current developments in the pro- 
gram of teacher education at Illinois 
State Normal University. This fact is 
emphasized in a letter which says, ““The 
meetings of our teachers with the coun- 
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ty contact man or woman have presen- 
ted many opportunities to keep up with 
the changing educational outlook.” 
(3) Superintendents and principals 
recognize the visits as a type of helpful 
professional service for themselves in- 
dividually. The administrators and 
visitors discuss educational problems 
of common interest, they compare es- 
timates of the efficiency of instruction 
and instructors throughout the county, 
and they note current trends in public 
school procedure. These quotations 
from letters indicate that fact: “We 
are always glad to see an Illinois State 
Normal University representative.” 
"We look forward to having a visit 
from a representative of Illinois State 
Normal University.” ‘I enjoy your 
visits from a professional standpoint.” 


(4) Practically all those who have 
had any connection with county contact 
representatives emphasize the value of 
the visitations to the University. It is 
a temptation for a teacher education 
college to become content with its past 
achievements and lose contact with the 
areas for which it is supposedly prepar- 
ing teachers. Since faculty members 
are persons of excellent preparation in 
their particular fields and since teaching 
and committee loads are heavy, it is not 
strange that over a period of years such 
a situation gradually develops. 


The fact that representatives of II- 
linois State Normal University go into 
the counties of Central Illinois to ob- 
serve public schools in action, to sit 
down and discuss educational problems 
with teachers and administrators, and 
to make visits largely with the attitude 


of learners means that the University is 


keeping aware of actual school condi-. 


tions in the area where many of its 
graduates are employed. 

Information gained from the visits 
may be utilized by the University in a 
variety of ways. It may be of value in 
meetings of the faculty or in discussions 
of faculty committees. It may result in 
the modification of University courses 
or University instruction. In any case 
the visits do help to maintain good 
working relationships between the Uni- 
versity and its constituents. Quotations 
again evidence this fact: “The visits 
have caused a feeling or desire for co- 
operation between Normal and the 
schools that did not exist previously.” 
“So far as the school principals in our 
county are concerned, your college has 
earned their good will.” ‘When the 
findings of your visits are discussed by 
your faculty, it should result in more 
effective work with your students.” 


An indirect result of the visitations 
as pointed out by public school admin- 
istrators is the increase in the prestige 
of the University and a broadening of 
its influence. If those making the visits 
are tactful and discreet, they are bound 
to help create a general public opinion 

‘favorable to the college they represent. 

(5) Finally and ultimately, the pro- 
gram is a contribution to the general 
cause of public education. Local news- 
papers mention in their columns the 
visits and the visitors. School children 
and school teachers talk about the visits 
in homes and at rooming houses. Jani- 
tors and other non-teaching school em- 
ployees learn to recognize the visitors 
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_ and to chat with them on general edu- 


ers know when the visitors are in town. 
The cumulative effect of all this publi- 
city is not insignificant. It tends to keep 
education to the fore and to direct at- 
tention to the work of the schools. 
Though such a contribution cannot be 
measured it is important and should not 


be omitted in any general estimate of 
the county contact program of visitation 
as carried on by Illinois State Normal 
University. As one superintendent 
writes, ‘The work of the county contact 
people from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has been a fine contribution to 
the development of education in our 
county.” 
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Placement and County Contact Service 


JoHN W. CARRINGTON* 


In the years that the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments has been functioning at Il- 
linois State Normal University, its func- 
tions have increased and developed. 
Some of these functions have been del- 
egated to it through administrative au- 
thority and practices, and some have 
just grown up in a natural way with the 
Bureau. At the present time, the Bu- 
reau helps employing officers secure 
good teachers, helps its graduates secure 
their first teaching positions, attempts 
to provide substitute teachers when 
there is a call for them, provides speak- 
ers when they are needed, arranges for 
consultants on professional problems, 
helps alumni move into positions that 
will give them financial and profession- 
al advancement, carries on a follow-up 
service to its graduates, and serves as a 
clearing house for many other problems 
where the University and the field it 
serves are concerned. The fact that the 
Bureau of Appointments carries on 
these services does not mean that many 
faculty members and other departments 
in the University may not be rendering 
the same or similar services. They do. 
It does carry on the services mentioned, 
but it needs and has the support of the 
men and women on the faculty who 
serve in the county contact work. 

Before the ways in which the county 


*Director of Training Schools and 
Director of the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments 


contact system supports the Bureau spe- 
cifically are discussed, it wiJl be well to 
examine the basic principles upon 
which the Bureau of Appointments op- 
erates. It has ten principles that have 
been agreed upon, that have been ac- 
cepted, and that guide its operation. 
The four principles that need to be 
mentioned in this article are: 

1. The Bureau of Appointments is 
to render the best possible service 
in helping principals, superin- 
tendents, and other employing 
officers secure the best possible 
teachers to fill vacancies in their 
staffs. 

2. The Bureau of Appointments is 
to render the best possible service 
to schools by helping to secure 
substitute teachers, commence- 
ment speakers, talent for profes- 
sional and community programs, 
and is to do its best in meeting 
all demands for services that are 
brought to its attention. 

3. The Bureau of Appointments has 
a direct obligation to the alumni 
of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity in helping them to advance 
in the teaching profession. 

4. The Bureau of Appointments has 
the responsibility to do all it can 
to help graduates secure their 
first teaching positions in loca- 
tions where they can render their 
best service to the community, 
where they can grow and develop 
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in teaching ability, and where 
they have the best opportunities 
to be successful in their first 
teaching work. 

If the Bureau is to keep these prin- 
ciples actually in operation, it needs a 
great deal of assistance. It cannot 
function effectively by itself. The 
county contact system is a natural corol- 
lary to the Bureau and greatly assists 
the Bureau to do effective work. 


The personnel of the Bureau needs 
to know the kind of teachers the em- 
ploying officers in the field desire and 
the characteristics of every school it 
serves. This assignment is too exten- 
sive for the personnel of any Bureau 
of Appointments. The faculty mem- 
bers who work in the county contact 
system can become well acquainted 
with school men in the counties to 
which they are assigned and they can 
know the problems and characteristics 
of the schools in the counties. The 
information they have can be made 
available to the personnel of the 
Bureau. This information greatly im- 
proves the efficiency of the Bureau in 
carrying out the principles previously 
outlined. When it is realized that 
about ninety per cent of the graduates 
of the University teach in the counties 
served by the county contact system, 
the services of the county contact sys- 
tem to the work of the Bureau becomes 
doubly significant. 


The second principle mentioned re- 
fers to services rendered by the Bureau 
other than the placement of teachers. 
The county contact representatives may 
be able to render these services directly, 


but, if they cannot, they can refer the 
requests to the Bureau for assistance. 
In such cases, the Bureau is under ob- 
ligation to make every effort to see 
that the services are provided. 


When graduates of the University 
are placed in teaching positions through 
the efforts or assistance of the Bureau, 
it becomes the obligation of the Bureau 
to keep in touch with them, to know 
how they are succeeding in their work, 
and to give the best possible assistance 
to them if any help is needed. Here 
is another responsibility that the per- 
sonnel of any Bureau cannot fulfill if 
it attempts to do it alone. The county 
contact representatives can work with 
the Bureau in this work. The plan for 
follow-up work to meet this respon- 
sibility at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity is as follows: 


Early in the school year, the Bureau 
of Appointments provides for every 
county a list of graduates of the cur- 
rent class who are teaching and of all 
alumni who have changed teaching 
positions. These lists are given to the 
county contact representatives. These 
representatives attempt to see as many 
of these people as they can on their 
first trip into their counties. If these 
teachers in new positions need any 
services, the representatives will prob- 
ably be of help. If the situation is 
serious, it will be reported to the 
Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, who will ask the teacher to come 
to the campus for a conference, or ask 
the critic teacher with whom the teach- 
er did her student teaching, or some 
other faculty member to go to see the 
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teacher, or will make some other ar- 
rangement to help. This type of fol- 
low-up work helps not only the grad- 
uate of the University but also the 
school where the teacher works. It is 
an example of how county contact 
fepresentatives and the Bureau of Ap- 

i can work cooperatively for 
the welfare of all concerned. 


One of the commonest criticisms of 
university appointment bureaus made 
by employing officers is that the Bureau 
is not in a position to recommend ex- 
perienced teachers who are entitled to 
new positions that would give the 
teachers professional and financial ad- 
vancement. At least seventy-five per 
cent of all calls that come to the Bureau 


_ Specifies that experienced teachers are 


preferred. The faculty members work- 
ing in the county contact system are in 
an excellent position to know which 
graduates are ready for promotion. 
They can call the attention of such 
alumni to the services of the Bureau 
and can recommend to the Bureau that 
these alumni be helped to secure better 
positions. This type of cooperation 
will help employing officers to get the 
type of teachers they desire and will 
render to the alumni a service to which 
they are entitled. 


The fourth service of the Bureau of 
Appointments mentioned in the open- 
ing of this article is that of helping 
gtaduates secure their first teaching 
position. This principle states that the 
Bureau attempts to place these gradu- 
ates where they can render their best 
services and have the best opportunities 
of being successful in their first teach- 


ing work. Whether or not the Bureau 
of Appointments can carry out this 
principle depends on the information 
the Bureau has about employing officers 
who employ these beginning teachers, 
and the information the Bureau has 
concerning the working conditions in 
the schools where these beginning 
teachers will teach. There again the 
Bureau cannot work alone and needs 
the type of service the faculty members 
serving in the county contact system 
can give. It is the practice of the 
Bureau to refer graduates who are con- 
sidering accepting a position in a cer- 
tain school to the county contact per- 
son, who knows the working condi- 
tions in that school. The personnel of 
the Bureau is continually collecting in- 
formation about employers and schools 
from county contact representatives. 
This information is of great value in 
giving advice to students as to where 
and where not to apply for positions. 
This type of relationship between the 
Bureau and the county contact repre- 
sentatives makes possible the fact that 
beginning teachers will have a reason- 
able assurance that they are placed 
where they can render their best serv- 
ice and where they can be successful 
beginning teachers. 


A few illustrations as to how this 
type of cooperation works may help to 
make clear the importance of the sys- 
tem. One of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity accepted her first position in a 
high school where the Bureau did not 
have the information about the school 
that it should have had. Reports came 
indirectly to the Bureau that all was 
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not well with this teacher. The director 
of the Bureau of Appointments asked 
the county contact person concerned to 
call on this teacher. The situation was 
never entirely corrected during the 
year. The following spring the teacher 
was helped to move to another position. 
The school was thus relieved of an 
unwise educational situation, the teach- 
er now has had seven years of success- 
ful experience, and she is happy in her 
teaching work. 


In another situation, a beginning 
teacher was violating many of the cus- 
toms and mores of the community. 
The principal of the school reported 
the situation to the Director of the 
Bureau of Appointments and asked 
what the Director would suggest to 
remedy the condition. She was abou 
to be called before the board apd to be 
asked to turn in her resignation. It 
was suggested that the county repre- 
sentative call on the teacher and discuss 
the situation frankly. This plan was 
followed. The teacher for the first 
time realized the seriousness of the 
situation and volunteered to go talk to 
the principal and to conduct herself in 
the way that that community approved. 
As a result she remained in that com- 
munity until another school system of- 
fered her a ‘much better position. 
Furthermore, the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments has on file some excellent recom- 
mendations written by the principal and 
others in the community where she did 
her first teaching. 


A third illustration as to how the 
Bureau of Appointments and the 
county contact representatives can work 


together has to do with a graduate who 
had taught science and mathematics 
for four years in the same high school. 
He was the kind of teacher who did 
not attempt to move into a better posi- 
tion or to call on the Bureau for any 
service. A county contact representa- 
tive called on him and reported to the 
Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments that here was an alumnus who 
deserved professional and financial ad- 
vancement and who needed to be 
moved into a position where his serv- 
ices would be available to a larger num- 
ber of high school pupils. A little in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the High School Visitor's 
Office considered him one of the most 
able science teachers in the state. After 
he was encouraged to change positions, 
he accepted a position that benefited 
him in a school where his services 
were greatly needed. Here was a 
superior teacher who might have been 
lost to the profession or at least kept 
from rendering his greatest service in 
the profession if a representative of 
the county contact system had not 
worked together with the Bureau to 
serve an alumnus. 


It would be easy to give dozens of 
other examples. This relationship be- 
tween the county contact representa- 
tives and the Bureau of Appointments 
has brought about very desirable re- 
sults. In the next few years, the re- 
lationship will be strengthened and in- 
creased in efficiency. It is a relation- 
ship that had to be developed and in 
which Illinois State Normal University 
has had to do pioneer work. It pays 


big dividends in every respect. 
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Extension Service 


CLARENCE W. OrR* 


In the county contact work of Illinois 
State Normal University, one purpose 
is to find out what the public schools of 
Illinois require of the teachers that are 
to be engaged. The program of the 
University can be changed from year to 
year to meet the new demands upon 
teachers in the field. In many cases it 
is found that one of the needs in a com- 
munity is the further preparation of 
teachers. In some cases, the superinten- 
dent of the school and the teachers see 
a pressing need for further study in 
some subject-matter field. The services 
of the Extension Department of the 
University are utilized, if possible, in 
such a case. 


County contact teachers from the fac- 
ulty of the University are often able to 
determine the needs of individual 
teachers and of entire school systems 
for certain courses offered by extension. 
When, that need is reported, an effort 
is made at the University to secure a 
teacher to go to a center and offer the 
necessary course. In one case, the school 
system faced the task of writing a social 
science curriculum for the city school. 
The county contact man from the Uni- 
versity reported the need. Soon confer- 
ences were held with the director of ex- 
tension services, in which complete 
plans were made to aid the teachers in 
their work by means of an extension 
course. 


*Director of Extension 


Another example of the correlation 
of county contact work with the exten- 
sion service is illustrated by this case. 
A county superintendent of schools had 
many teachers who lacked credits for 
registering and renewal of certificates 
for teaching. He asked the county con- 
tact man in that county to secure an ex- 
tension course for the teachers in his 
county during the summer. Although 
the county was a long distance from 
Normal, a Workshop was set up in that 
county. As a result, forty-nine teachers 
took work for three weeks and gained 
three semester hours of credit. They 
also received some needed help in pre- 
paring for the work of the coming 
school year. 


Occassionally it has been possible for 
a county contact member of the faculty 
to offer a course in the county where he 
visits schools and teachers. That situa- 
tion allows this faculty member to 
become very closely associated with the 
work going on in the schools of a coun- 
ty and to bring back to the campus val- 
uable suggestions for improving the 
work in the preparation of teachers. 


In visiting schools and teachers of a 
county, a faculty member of Illinois 
State Normal University is able to learn 
at first hand the individual needs of 
many teachers. Reports of these needs 
become the nucleus of facts out of 
which the Director of Extension can se- 
cure accurate information to guide him 
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County Contact Service in 


McLean County 


JoHN W. GRrEEN* 

McLean County, the home of Illinois H. O. Reed ...... Bloomington High 
State Normal University, is one of the School 
largest counties in the state. Year after Olivia Hansen ............ Trinity High 
year more students from this county School 
have attended Illinois State Normal J. W. Carrington .......... University 
University than from any other county High School 
in Illinois. Frances Conkey ........ Normal Com- 

Each of the other counties in which munity High School 


county contact work is carried on has 
one faculty representative assigned to 
it. In most cases this representative 
has the counseling assignment for that 
area. There are twenty-four high 
schools in McLean County, which are 
visited one or more times during the 
school year. In order to care for this 
large number of ‘schools, several per- 
sons have been assigned to work in 
this county. The faculty representa- 
tives for 1944-45 to the school or 
schools for which they are responsible 
are as follows: 
John W. Green........ Anchor, Chenoa, 
Colfax, Cooksville, Cropsey, 
Gridley, Lexington, Towanda 


Heyworth, McLean 
T. E. Rine 
Danvers, Stanford 


* Assistant Professor of Agriculture 


Because Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity is located in McLean County, 
additional contact activities and services 
are carried on throughout the school 
year. Many of these activities are not 
carried out in other counties. 


At the beginning of each school year, 
the McLean County Principals’ Assoc- 
iation holds its annual picnic at Lake 
Bloomington. All school men in the 
county are invited. This year Illinois 
State Normal University was repre- 
sented by President Fairchild, Dean 
De Young, Dr. Carrington, Dr. Hous- 
ton, and Mr. Green. This picnic gives 
the University representatives an op- 
portunity to meet new school principals 
and renew old acquaintances. 

The McLean County Principals’ As- 
sociation meets regularly at the Y.W. 
C.A. in Bloomington. The county 
contact chairman together with faculty 
members attends these meetings. Last ‘ 
year Dr. Houston and Dr. Carrington 
appeared on the program. The Uni- 
versity offers ‘ts facilities also for use 
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C. F. Malmberg.................... Leroy, 
Bellflower, Downs 
Karl Bleyl .................. Arrowsmith, 
Ellsworth, Saybrook 
Leslie Isted .............. Funks Grove, 
= 


by the Principals’ Association. Last 
January, the thirty-fourth annual Mc- 
Lean County Basketball Tournament 
was held in McCormick Gymnasium. 
Other activities held on the campus 
are the county track meet, baseball 
finals, and a music festival. It is thus 
possible, during his four years, for a 
McLean County high school student to 
have been on the University campus 
one or more times and to have become 
acquainted with the University. 

By bringing the students to the Uni- 
versity campus and by personal con- 
tact with them in their high schools, 
the county representatives try to show 


the students the advantages of Illinois 
State Normal University as a teacher 
training institution and the desirability 
of their enrolling here. 

After visiting several high schools 
last year and talking with seniors, the 
county contact representatives have the 
feeling that students seemingly have 
given little thought to further educa- 
tion, that they plan chiefly on getting 
government jobs, and that, if the de- 
mand for teachers continues to be as 
great as it is now, the principals will 
have to assume more responsibility in 
educating their students to the value of 
and preparation for teaching. 
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County Contact and the Alumni 


GERTRUDE M. HALL* 


The field service representative from 
Illinois State Normal University finds 
large numbers of alumni in the area to 
which he is assigned. Of the 10,000 
persons now living who have been 
graduated from the University since 
1857, when ISNU was established, 
eighty per cent reside in Illinois. The 
figure is not surprising since ninety- 
seven per cent of the University student 
body today comes from Illinois. And, 
no doubt, during those times ‘when 
people did not travel so far so fast, 
more than eighty per cent of the Uni- 
versity graduates lived in Illinois. 


This means that no matter to what 
county a field representative is as- 
signed, he will find many graduates of 
Illinois State Normal University es- 
tablished there as well as many, many 
former students. Although no statis- 
tics are available on the geographical 
location of former Illinois State Nor- 
mal University students, the number of 
those former students living is esti- 
mated to be five or six times the num- 
ber of living graduates and their geo- 
graphical location is assumed to follow 
the same trends shown by statistics on 
the location of graduates. 


Since geographical files of both cur- 
rent students and of living graduates 
are maintained by the University alum- 
ni office, the field representative may 


*Director of Alumni Relations 


begin preparations for his off-campus 
trip by consulting these files. He can 
learn there not only the names of the 
students’ parents in the county to which 
he is assigned but also what occupation 
the parents follow and whether or not 
they ever attended the University. In 
these files he can find not only what 
the names of the University graduates 
are but also where they teach, when 
they were married, and in some cases 
how many children they have. He is 
able to determine, too, which graduates 
have been placed recently and which 
ones have held their positions over a 
period of years. Armed with such in- 
formation, he can plan his trip before 
leaving the campus. 


_ Alumni in the field welcome Uni- 
versity representatives. ‘What's hap- 
pened to Miss So-and-So? When is 
Homecoming? Will there be a class 
in Such-and-Such offered next sum- 
mer?” they want to know. Some vol- 
unteer information about their own 
work, asking the advice of the field 
representative. Some have sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Uni- 
versity program. Others express ap- 
preciation of the preparation for teach- 
ing they received here. Their interest 
in the University and the young people 
of their communities often lead alumni 
to notice the more promising prospec- 
tive college students. In counseling 
high school seniors, the field represen- 
tative, therefore, seeks the aid of the 
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University alumni in his area, who not 
only know their Alma Mater but also 
the local students. 

“How can the University be of 
more service?” representatives of Illi- 
nois State Normal University constantly 
ask themselves. For frank appraisals 
of community needs that can be filled 
by the University, alumni assistance is 
invaluable. ‘We need extension classes 
here,” alumni point out. Or some- 
times they want speakers from the Uni- 
versity, or assembly programs, or com- 
munity surveys, or films, or publica- 
tions, or guidance in certain fields. 
Alumni do not have any hesitancy 
about discussing deficiencies of their 
University and their communities with 
members of the University faculty. 
They know in what regard the school 
is held and what their communities 
need. They know to what extent the 
University services fulfill the purposes 
for which they are organized. They 
often make comparisons of their Alma 
Mater and other colleges and univer- 
sities. When invited to discuss ways 
in which the University can be of more 
service, former students are not reti- 


cent. And field representatives apprec- 
iate receiving their opinions. 

In every Illinois county, meetings of 
civic and professional groups bring 
together the community leaders. Alum- 
ni at such gatherings make themselves 
known to the faculty members when the 
name Illinois State Normal University 
is associated with those of the field 
representatives. Introductions lead to 
acquaintances that ripen into friend- 
ships. The Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity Club meetings, sponsored by 
former University students in some 
twenty Illinois counties also serve to 
bring together alumni and field repre- 
sentatives. Some county contact repre- 
sentatives have been active in the or- 
ganization of alumni clubs in their 
territories and often have assisted with 
the club programs. All find the alumni 
meetings helpful in their work. 

Because Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity faculty members who act as 
county representatives and alumni have 
as a mutual interest the welfare of the 
University, they have a common meet- 
ing ground, which, if carefully culti- 
vated, benefits all parties concerned. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, is serving as dean of the 
Bloomington - Normal Leadership 
Training School, which meets on six 
successive Monday evenings from Octo- 
ber 2 to November 6 at the First Bap- 
tist church in Bloomington. Among 
the courses offered are three taught by 
members of the faculty: “How to Find 
and Use Teaching Materials for Nurs- 
ery Children,” offered by Miss Elsie 
M. Grime, assistant professor and su- 
pervising teacher in the kindergarten; 
“Guiding the Religious Growth of 
Juniors (teaching procedures) ,” taught 
by Miss Lura M. Eyestone, instructor 
and supervising teacher (emerita) ; 
and “The Church’s Opportunity in 
Adult Education,” taught by Dr. 
Charles E. Decker, director of the divi- 
sion of secondary education. In addi- 
tion to this activity, Mr. Goodier 
also spoke to Pi chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Urbana on the topic “Re- 
sponsibilities of Phi Delta Kappa 
Members,” on July 19, and attended 
the Conference on Rehabilitation at 
Lake Blooomington, on September 4, 
where he talked on the subject ““Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Men and 
Women Returning from Military 
Service.” 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, head of the 
department of education and psychol- 
ogy, talked to the pre-clinical students 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Bloomington, 
September 18, on the topic “How to 


Study.” He also addressed the Paxton 
Community Schools P.T.A. on the sub- 
ject “Our Investment in Public Educa- 
tion,” on September 25. 


Miss Emma R. Knudson, director 
of the division of music education, 
addressed the Bloomington-Normal 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women on the topic “Music 
Education in Tomorrow’s World,” on 
September 12. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, is the co-author 
with Dr. Victor M. Houston of an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Faculty Use of the Prob- 
lem Check List.” This article appeared 
in the June, 1944, issue of the Journal 
of Higher Education. 


Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, associate pro- 
fessor of education, is the co-author 
with Dr. Francis W. Hibler, formerly 
of this faculty, of an article entitled 
“Problems of Upperclass Students in a 
Teachers College,” which appeared in 
the June, 1944, issue of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 


Clarence Orr, associate professor of 
social science, spoke before the Rotary 
Club of Watseka, on June 26, on the 
subject “Causes of the World War II.” 


Miss Bernice Frey, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, talked 
to the Wesley Foundation on the topic 
“Budgeting Time,” September 24. 
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Dr. H. A. Peterson, professor of psy- 
chology (emeritus), is the author of an 
article entitled ‘Reading and Recall in 
the Learning of Long Prose Passages,” 
which appeared in the April, 1944, is- 
sue of the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology just recently off the press. 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, presided as chairman of a 
discussion group on “International Re- 
lations’’ at the School for Executives in 
Weston, West Virginia, August 15-19. 
Dr. DeYoung’s recent book, Introduc- 
tion to American Public Education has 
been printed in an overseas edition of 
25,000 copies for use of the armed for- 
ces. It is also being translated into Ital- 
ian for use in Italy. Throughout the 
summer months, Dean DeYoung has 
addressed several church and teachers’ 
groups on subjects in their related 
fields. 


Miss Bernice Cooper, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Educational Policies Committee of the 
Mid-West section of Directors and 
Teachers of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women. 


Howard J. Hancock, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
talked before the Young Men’s Club of 
Bloomington about ‘‘Football Pros- 
pects,” on September 26. 


Lavern E. Laubaugh, assistant profes- 
sor of agriculture, taught equitation at 
Camp Fairwood in Northern Michigan 
during the summer session. 
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Miss Mary D. Webb, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of business edu- 
cation, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the department of business of 
the National Education Association at 
its meeting in July. 


Dr. William R. Lueck, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, has just returned 
from two years of work with the Army 
Air Forces Technical Training Schools. 
He was employed in the Aircraft Radio 
Division as Instructor in Radio Me- 
chanics and Progress Checker. It is the 
function of this division to train men 
for installing, operating and repairing 
the radio equipment which goes into 
war planes. 


Douglas R. Bey, assistant professor 
of mathematics, has returned from sea 
duty off the east coast. He is the author 
of revisions of and supplements to the 
United States Navy Hydrographic Pub- 
lications on “Sailing Directions.” 


Dr. Harry Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, is the author of 
a chapter entitled “Causes of Conflicts 
Among Nations,” which appears in 
Renner and Associates, Global Geogra- 
phy. He is also co-author with H. Basel 
Wales of a book entitled Conservation 
of Natural Resources. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the di- 
vision of special education, is the author 
of an article entitled “Educating Teach- 
ers of Exceptional Children,” which ap- 
peared in the September, 1944, issue of 
School Board Journal. She served on a 
committee appointed by the State De- 
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partment of Public Instruction to pre- 

a State Bulletin on the Education 
of the Educable Mentally Handicapped. 
Meetings were held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 22 and 25. Earlier in the sum- 


mer, Dr. Parker attended a Conference . 


on the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren held at the University of Illinois 
where she spoke on the topic “Prepar- 
ing Teachers for Exceptional Children.” 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate 
professor of social science, spoke in 
July on the topic “Local Government” 
to Boy’s State, Jacksonville. He is con- 
tinuing as Acting Director of Research 
for Illinois Legislative Council. 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant profes- 
sor of Latin and German, is a member 
of the Committee on Educational Pol- 
icies of the Classical Association of 
Middle West and South. Her article 
about the work of this committee will 
appear in the next issue of the Classical 
Journal. 


Clyde W. Hudelson, director of the 
division of agriculture education, spoke 
to the Illinois Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs State Directors meeting at Du- 


Quoin on October 1 on the topic “Con- 
servation Education.” On October 4, 
he made the welcome address to the 
Twenty-fourth Illinois Convention of 
American War Mothers in Bloom- 
ington. 


Dr. Blanche McAvoy, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of biological sci- 
ence, addressed the Normal Garden 
Club on the subject “The Prairie” on 
August 10. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, attended the region VI meet- 
ing of the American College Publicity 
Association at Culver Military Acade- 
my, Culver, Indiana, where she served 
as chairman of the morning session, 
October 6. On October 13, she told 
the Macon County Alumni Club about 
happenings at the University. She is 
the author of an article entitled ““Teach- 
er Education Remains the Sole Purpose 
of ISNU,” which appeared in School 
and Society, July 22. 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of the 
training schools, spoke to the Clark 
County Teachers Institute on the topic 
“Responsibility of High Schools in the 
Post-war Period,” on October 12. 
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